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they are rendering united service, Articles a 


Announcement 


Beginning with this number INFORMATION SERVICE 
will report upon a number of matters related to the eco- 
nomic development of the nation. They will be presented 
in a sequence which will show the cumulative effect of 
the material prosperity which the nation has enjoyed 
during the last few decades, and its social implications. 
The subjects will include such matters as the outstand- 
ing evidences of economic growth—the increase in the 
national income and the way it is distributed among the 
population ; the contributions to national income by major 
economic groups; the income of corporations engaged in 
manufacturing; the growth of savings of the people; in- 
\ Beccoom in foreign securities and their relation to the 


evelopment of a world economy; the trend of wages, 
ours, employment, and immigration; the relative burden 
of taxation on the national income; and the extent of 
public expenditures. All of these have a bearing upon 
the welfare of the entire population. 


Economic Growth of the United States 
1899-1924 


The remarkable increase of national income and sav- 
ings which has occurred in the United States since the 
opening of this century could not have come about with- 
out a secure economic foundation, which a study of the 
tate of increase in productivity of agriculture, mining 
and manufacturing, as compared to the rate of increase in 
population, readily discloses. 


Between 1899 and 1924 the population increased a little 
over 50 per cent, but during that same period the produc- 
tivity of mining increased 225 per cent and that of manu- 
facturing about 175 per cent. In contrast to this, the 
productivity of agriculture increased 50 per cent up to 
1920 but fell off greatly during the industrial depression 
of 1921-22. By 1924, the productivity of agriculture was 
approximately 40 per cent above that of 1899. 

This contrast in rates of growth when put in terms 
of production per capita of population and expressed in 
dollars with the purchasing power of 1914 gives an indi- 
cation of the increase in absolute amounts as well in 
f tate of growth. In 1899, the relative production per 

ita of population in 1914 dollars was $12.61 for min- 

g, $69.55 for agriculture, and $77.34 for manufacturing. 
The amounts per capita for mining and manufacturing 
increased steadily to 1924 when they stood at $26.96 
and $134.28 respectively. But agriculture reached the 
highest amount per capita ($72.61) in 1904, fell below the 
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1899 amount ($69.55) in 1909, rose to $72.31 in 1914 
dropped to $67.44 in 1919 and in 1924 stood at $64.13, 
an amount considerably less than that for 1899. 

This situation may be summed up by the statement 
that in 1899 we produced for our population about as 
great a volume of agricultural commodities as of manu- 
factured goods, but 25 years later the factories and mines 
enabled each person to have twice as much, while the 
productivity of farms had decreased about 7 per cent 
per capita. 

The National Industrial Conference Board points out 


that “the growth of our manufacturing output reflects 


primarily the vast potentialities of application of power 
and machinery and organization to factory processes, 
and the elastic possibilities of expansion of consumption 
of manufactured goods at home and abroad. It implies 
on the one hand increased efficiency and lower costs of 
production in our industries and, on the other, enhanced 
standards of living for our population, and steady growth 
of our foreign trade in manufactures. ‘ 

“This manufacturing development has of course im- 
plied also an increased demand for agricultural products 
used as materials of industry. That agricultural produc- 
tion has, nevertheless, not kept pace with manufacturing 
or population growth is a reflection partly of the fact 
that the demand for foodstuffs is not so expansible as 
is that for manufactures and partly of the fact that our 
exports of such products per capita have declined, 
and our imports risen greatly since the beginning of the 
century. In some respects also changes in our dietary 
and in our standards and habits of living have tended 
to reduce the per capita consumption of certain products 
which bulk large in the agricultural product.” 


GrowTH OF LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY 


An outstanding feature in the general economic growth 
of the United States between 1904 and 1923 is the in- 
crease in large-scale industry. This is indicated by the 
summary statement below. 

In 1904, those manufacturing establishments having 
an annual value of products of $1,000,000 or more com- 
prised 1.3 per cent of the total, and these plants employed 
26.1 per cent of the wage workers and produced 38.5 per 
cent of the total value of manufactured . The 
corresponding percentages for 1923 were 5.3 per cent, 
57.1 per cent, and 66.4 per cent. For manufacturing 
establishments in 1904 with an annual value of products 
ranging from $100,000 to $1,000,000 the correspondin 
percentages were 15.3 per cent, and 46.9 per cent, and 41 
per cent. In 1923 the percentage of these plants to the 
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total had changed to 26.3 per cent, the number of wage 
workers decreased to 32.5 per cent, and the value of the 
product to 26.8 per cent. 

Combining the percentages of 1923 for all plants pro- 
ducing $100,000 worth of goods and over they comprised 
31.6 per cent of the establishments, employed 89.6 per 
cent of the wage workers, and manufactured goods valued 
at 93.2 per cent of the total value of manufactured 
products. 


Fascism 


The Political Science Quarterly for March contains a 
discussion of the scientific basis of fascism by Corrado 
Gini, director of the Italian Royal Institute of Statistics 
and Economic Policy. Professor Gini believes that a 
majority of the Italian population now supports the 
Fascist government, but admits that it has not always 
had such support. He argues that ordinarily majority 
opinion especially in questions of material interest may 
be accepted as representing the controlling interest in a 
given problem. But in questions of an “ideal character” 
where the consent of the majority cannot be gained and 
where the interest of the minority is really vital the 
minority may be justified in forcing its will on the 
majority. “Neither from the moral point of view nor 
from the political point of view is there anything, as a 
matter of fact, which can justify a state of affairs wherein 
one individual whose interests are prejudiced by reason 
of a given governmental measure or program to the ex- 
tent, let us say, of ten monetary units, must give way to 
two individuals each of whom derives, in consequence of 
the particular program or measure, an advantage to the 
extent, let us say, of three monetary units.” 

The Fascist party, it is explained, lost the support of 
the Democratic party and the Popular (Catholic) party 
because of. its denial of the theory of majority govern- 
ment. The support of the Liberal party was lost when 
the Fascist party joined with the Nationalist party. The 
fundamental clash between the Liberal party and the 
Fascist party is not over the question of government by 
a minority but rather a clash between two theories of 
society. “The liberal theory . regards the state 
as an emanation of the individual wills intended to elimi- 
nate the conflicts between the interests of individuals. 
The nationalistic theory, on the contrary, views society as 
a true and distinct organism of a rank superior to that of 
the individuals who compose it, an organism endowed with 
a life of its own and with interests of its own. These 
interests result from the coordination of the desires for 
the time being of the current generation together with 
the interests of all the future generations which are 
to constitute the future life of the nation. . The 
agency destined to give effect to these higher interests of 
society is the state, sacrificing, wherever necessary, the 
interests of the individual and operating in opposition to 
the will of the present generation.” 

Under fascism, then, the government is conceived to 
be an agency “for the effectuation of a program corre- 
sponding to the interests of the national organism.” If 
this program is approved, then, the authority of the admin- 
istration comes from the program itself and consequently 
cannot allow parliamentary (or other) interference. In- 
deed, this independence might justify the restraint of the 
individual liberties of the majority of the citizens in 
order to carry on a program “identified with the interests 
of a nation,” according to Professor Gini. The Conserva- 
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tive party, he explains, tends to accept this theory in so 
far as it “sees in certain institutions—such as those of 


social forces which must be maintained regardless of the 


individual wishes of particular citizens.” 

The writer explains that the difference between fascism 
and socialism lies in “the concept of organic unity to 
which the interest of the individual must be subordinated. 
The Fascists perceive this unity in the nation, while the 
Socialists recognize it, at least theoretically in 
the larger human society.” This, he says, is the reason 
why many former Socialists are identified with the Fascist 
party. Fascist opposition to international organizations 
is due to the fact that such organizations limit and tend 
to weaken the state. 


The fact is emphasized that when Mussolini secured 
his power he took pains to “keep within the bounds of 
formal legality.” Thus, though the result was revolu- 
tionary, it was secured by a series of coups d’état rather 
than by a revolution. 

Professor Gini recognizes the grave danger that the 
small groups in power may misinterpret the real interests 
of the nation. Therefore, he urges that organizations 
through which individual opinions are expressed, as the 
Chamber of Deputies, the provincial and local communes, 
etc., should be maintained as consultative bodies, at least. 


A very different angle of the question is presented by 
Chester S. Braithwaite who discusses the new Italian 
“charter of labor” in the Magazine of Wall Street for 
May 7. Mr. Braithwaite summarizes the new govern- 
ment of industry as follows: “Capital and labor are 
organized into syndicates, each having a collective contra 
with the other, and the state is to form corporations, a 
ing in a supervisory capacity over these syndicates, while 
labor courts are a final authority in the relations of the 
syndicates. Should any employers or workers 
choose to remain outside these syndicates, they may do so, 
but they cannot negotiate, and they are governed by the 
agreements in their respective industries made by the 
syndicates in that industry. Above all, strikes and boy- 
cotts, sabotage, lockouts, blacklists, are denied to both 
labor and capital. Should the state believe that any such 
acts have a political reason, the participants are subject 
to treason procedure.” Discipline, hours, etc., are sub- 
jects of “agreements within each syndicate between the 
labor and capital grouping, subject to the absolute dis- 
cretion of the labor court.” 


Although private property is declared in the plan to be 
the “basis of civilization” nevertheless the author regards 
the treatment accorded capital as revolutionary. “It is 
subject to the state directly, accountable for its production 
schedules, and may be taken over by the community when 
political need makes such action imperative.” Employ- 
ment agencies become a state monopoly. Labor is guaran- 
teed accident and health insurance, etc., but wages become 
a matter for collective bargaining. 

Mr. Braithwaite points out that the Italian debt has 
increased under the Fascist regime. The unfavorable 
balance of trade during 1925 and 1926 was approximately 
$750,000,000. This unfavorable balance has been adjusted 
in three ways: large exports of cheap goods; the forges 
conversion of loans into the Lictor Loan (which 
Braithwaite declares is “as pretty a case of neo-confisca- 
tion as has recently been witnessed”); and extensive 
borrowing abroad. While these methods have been suc- 
cessful for the time being, Mr. Braithwaite emphasizes 
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the fact that “five years of Fascist control was not able 
to get the production-consumption equation to a point 


re i) where industry could be maintained without these extreme 


devices.” 


Criminal Syndicalism Laws Tested 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court re- 
cently handed down in the case of Charlotte Anita 
Whitney v. The People of the State of California de- 
clared the Criminal Syndicalism Law of California con- 
stitutional although it limits freedom of speech and 
assembly. 

The law of California defines criminal syndicalism as 
“any doctrine or precept advocating, teaching or aiding 
and abetting the commission of crime, sabotage (which 
word is hereby defined as meaning wilful and malicious 
physical damage or injury to physical property), or unlaw- 
ful acts of force and violence or unlawful methods of 
terrorism as a means of accomplishing a change in indus- 
trial ownership or control, or effecting any political 
change.” 


Any person is guilty of a felony and punishable by 
imprisonment who “organizes or assists in organizing, or 
is or knowingly becomes a member of, any organization, 
society, group or assemblage of persons organized or 
assembled to advocate, teach or aid and abet criminal 
syndicalism.” 

The constitutionality of the law was tested under the 
14th amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
which provides that “no state shall deprive any person of 
ife, liberty, or property, without due process of law, and 
t all persons shall be accorded the equal protection of 
the laws.” 

The acts of Miss Whitney in joining the Communist 
Labor Party of America, attending its convention, and 
acting as an organizer resulted in her arrest and con- 
viction under the California law. 

The United States Supreme Court, in an opinion de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Sanford, held that the California 
law is not “an unreasonable or arbitrary exercise of the 
police power of the state, unwarrantably infringing any 
right of free speech, assembly or association,” nor are 
those persons “protected from punishment by the due 
process clause who abuse such rights by joining and 
furthering an organization thus menacing the peace and 
welfare of the state.” The Court said further: 

“We find no repugnancy in the Syndicalism Act as 
applied in the case to either the due process or equal pro- 
tection clauses of the fourteenth amendment on any of 
the grounds upon which its validity has been here 
challenged.” 

Although Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis 
assented to the opinion of the majority on the ground that 
a state legislature must decide “in the first instance 
whether a danger exists which calls for a particular pro- 
tective measure,” they contended that the question 
“whether in 1919, when Miss Whitney did the things 
complained of, there was in California, such clear and 


usted present danger of serious evil, might have been made the 
hee issue in the case. . . . She did not claim 


it was void because there was no clear and present 
danger of serious evil, nor did she request that the ex- 
istence of these conditions of a valid measure thus restrict- 
ing the rights of free speech and assembly be passed upon 
by the court or a jury. ‘ 
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“Whenever the fundamental rights of free speech and 
assembly are alleged to have been invaded, it must remain 
open to a defendant to present the issue whether there 
actually did exist at the time a clear danger; whether the 
danger, if any, was imminent ; and whether the evil appre- 
hended was one so substantial as to justify the stringent 
restriction interposed by the legislature.” 

The exposition of legal principles given in the dissent- 
ing opinion seems to warrant extensive quotation: 

“Those who won our independence believed that the 
final end of the state was to make men free to develop 
their faculties; and that in its government the deliberative 
forces should prevail over the arbitrary. They valued 
liberty both as an end and as a means. They believed 
liberty to be the secret of happiness, and courage to be 
the secret of liberty. They believed that freedom to think 
as you will and to speak as you think are means indis- 
pensable to the discovery and spread of political truth; 
that without free speech and assembly discussion would 
be futile; that with them, discussion affords ordinarily 
adequate protection against the dissemination of noxious 
doctrine; that the greatest menace to freedom is an inert 
people ; that public discussion is a political duty; and that 
this should be a fundamental principle of the American 


government. . . . 


“They recognized the risks to which all human institu- 
tions are subject. But they knew that order cannot be 


‘secured merely through fear of punishment for its in- 


fraction; that it is hazardous to discourage thought, hope 
and imagination ; that fear breeds repression ; that repres- 
sion breeds hate; that hate menaces stable government; 
that the path of safety lies in the opportunity to discuss 
freely supposed grievances and proposed remedies; and 
that the fitting remedy for evil counsels is good ones. 
Believing in the power of reason as applied through pub- 
lic discussion, they eschewed silence coerced by law—the 
argument of force in its worst form. Recognizing the 
occasional tyrannies of governing majorities, they amended 
the Constitution so that free speech and assembly should 
be guaranteed. 


“Fear of serious injury cannot alone justify suppres- 
sion of free speech and assembly. Men feared witches 
and burnt them. It is the function of speech to free men 
from the bondage of irrational fears. To justify suppres- 
sion of free speech there must be reasonable ground to 
fear that serious evil will result if free speech is practiced. 
There must be reasonable ground to believe that the danger 
apprehended is imminent. There must be reasonable 
ground to believe that the evil to be prevented is a serious 
one. Every denunciation of existing law tends in some 
measure to increase the probability that there will be 
violation of it. But even advocacy of violation, 
however reprehensible morally, is not a justification for 
denying free speech where the advocacy falls short of 
incitement and there is nothing to indicate that the advo- 
cacy would be immediately acted on. The wide difference 
between advocacy and incitement, between preparation 
and attempt, between assembling and conspiracy, must be 
borne in mind. In order to. support a finding of clear and 
present danger it must be shown either that immediate 
serious violence was to be expected or was advocated, or 
that the past conduct furnished reason to believe that 
such advocacy was then contemplated. 


“Those who won our independence by revolution were 
not cowards. They did not fear political change. They 
did not exalt order at the cost of liberty. To courageous, 
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self-reliant men, with confidence in the power of free and 
fearless reasoning applied through the processes of popu- 
lar government, no danger flowing from speech can be 
deemed clear and present, unless the incidence of the evil 
apprehended is so imminent that it may befall before there 
is opportunity for full discussion. If there be time to 
expose through discussion the falsehood and fallacies, to 
avert the evil by the processes of education, the remedy 
to be applied is more speech, not enforced silence. Only 
an emergency can justify repression. Such must be the 
rule if authority is to be reconciled with freedom.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr, Justice Brandeis found 
themselves in accord with the statement of Lord Justice 
Scrutton (in Rex v. Secretary of Home Affairs, Ex parte 
O’Brien, 1923, 2 K. B. 361, 382) that, “you really believe 
in freedom of speech if you are willing to allow it to men 
whose opinions seem to you wrong and even dangerous.” 
Such in their opinion “is the command of the Constitu- 
tion. It is therefore always open to Americans to chal- 
lenge a law abridging free speech and assembly by show- 
ing that there was no emergency justifying it.” 

“In the present case, however, there was other testi- 
mony which tended to establish the existence of a con- 
spiracy, on the part of members of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, to commit present serious crimes; and 
likewise to show that such a conspiracy would be furthered 
by the activity of the society of which Miss Whitney was 
a member. Under these circumstances the judgment of 
the state court cannot be disturbed.” 

The case came up to the Supreme Court on a writ of 
error which was allowed by the Presiding Justice of the 
Court of Appeals, the highest court of the state in which 
a decision could be had. According to Mr, Justice Holmes 
and Mr. Justice Brandeis the Supreme Court lacked “here 
the power occasionally exercised on review of judgment 
of lower federal courts to correct in criminal cases vital 
errors, although the objection was not taken in the trial 
court” and, because they could “not enquire into the errors 
now alleged,” they concurred “in affirming the judgment 
of the state court.” 

The case of William Burns, who was also convicted 
under the California Criminal Syndicalism Law, came up 
to the U. S. Supreme Court on a writ of error from the 
Federal District Court for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia. Burns was convicted for his activities as an 
organizer for the Industrial Workers of the World. The 
majority of the Supreme Court again upheld the law but 
Mr. Justice Brandeis dissented from the opinion on the 
grounds that in this case the Supreme Court had “the 
power to correct errors committed below although objec- 
tion was not taken there.” 

In the case of Harold B. Fiske, who was convicted under 
the Kansas Criminal Syndicalism Act for his activities as 
an organizer of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
the Supreme Court of Kansas was held in error, because 
the act was applied to sustain the conviction of the de- 
fendant without any charge or evidence that the organ- 
ization in which he secured members advocated any crime, 
violence, or other unlawful acts to effect an industrial or 
political revolution. “Thus applied the Act is an arbitrary 
and unreasonable exercise of the police power of the 
state, unwarrantably infringing the liberty of the defen- 
dant in violation of the due process clause of the four- 
teenth amendment.” 


A Farm-to-Table Experiment 


The House of Representatives passed on February 28,8 
1925, a resolution instructing the Postmaster General to 
conduct for a period of one year experiments on fifty 
rural mail routes, designed to encourage the transporta- — 
tion of food products directly from producers to con- — 
sumers. In order to promote the enterprise, a commis- 
sion of half the postage upon parcel-post packages con- 


taining food was paid to the rural mail carriers. The 
Postmaster General reported upon the matter to the 


House of Representatives on December 12, 1925, and in — 


his annual report for 1926, recently printed. 


The Postmaster General asked the cooperation of post- | 


masters at 194 offices in 29 states, one hundred and fifty- 
six of these were unwilling to try the experiment. Those 
who acquiesced did so without enthusiasm. Fifty-eight 
per cent of the rural routes which cooperated did not suc- 
ceed in getting any business, and the remainder carried 
an average of only four pounds a day. The Postmaster 
General’s personal word is that “our experience in con- 
ducting this experiment leads to the conclusion that there 
is no public need or demand for this character of service.” 

_It appears that the established habits of farmers are 
either to drive their products to market or to sell to 
hucksters who come to the farm and pay cash for them. 
In an editorial comment the Country Gentleman says that 
the city housewife will not change her habits of purchasing 
and enter upon direct marketing unless she can buy at a 
price considerably lower than that offered by the retailer 


in her neighborhood, and that the farmer, posted on city | 
retail prices, appears to be unwilling to make sulficigy@lly 


concession. 


Luxury Expenditures 


Statistics in regard to estimated expenditures for 
luxuries in 1924 in the United States are printed in the 


May issue of the Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


Theatres, movies, etc. .......... 934,000,000 
Soft drinks and ice cream ...... 820,000,000 
Jewelry dx 453,000,000 
Sporting goods, toys, etc. ....... 431,000,000 
Perfumes and cosmetics ........ 261,000,000 

$5,522,000,000 


These figures are the estimates of the United States 
Treasury Department. The Research Division of the 
National Education Association has also estimated the 
expenditures for luxuries by states. 


Book Note 


THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE GOS 
PELS. By Freperick C. Grant. New York, Ox 
ford University Press, 1926. $2.50. : 


A sketch of economic conditions in Palestine just® “i ! 


fore the rise of Christianity, by the editor of the Anglican 
Theological Review. 
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